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publication is in Japanese, the back of the journal is done up like the front cover of a 
brochure written in French. 

The exact dates on which these magazines began to be published cannot be ascer- 
tained without writing to Japan but both of them are monthly publications and the 
dates on which they were entered at the Japanese post office as third class mail matter 
are given thereon. By computation based on the respective numbers which the 
accompanying issues bear, we arrive at the conclusion that such dates of the entry at 
the post office were probably the dates of their first issue. On this assumption I think 
it is safe to say that the Revue Diplomatique has been published since January 10, 
1898, while the Revue de Droit International began to appear from April 30, 1903. 

CARLOS CALVO 

The death of Carlos Calvo, on May 2, 1906, at Paris, removes from the 
select and authoritative writers on international law an honored and 
long familiar figure. Pradier-Fod^re" died in 1904 and was like Calvo, 
although in a lesser degree, connected with South America. The passing 
of these two writers of the most voluminous and comprehensive trea- 
tises on the law of nations leaves a void not likely to be filled for many 
a day. 

Carlos Calvo was born in Argentine in 1824 and was, therefore, at the 
time of his death eighty-two years of age. His career was long and 
honorable and for many years he represented his country in Europe, 
most recently as minister at Paris. By profession a diplomat, it is 
as a writer on international law that he will be longest remembered. 
Among his chief works are the following: Derecho International t^orico 
y pratico de Europa y America (2 vols., 1868) familiar to the student 
in the learned author's French version: Le Droit International theo- 
rique et practique precede" d'un expose" historique des progr&s de la 
Science du droit des gens (5th ed.,6 vols., 1896); Manuel de Droit Inter- 
national; Recueil Complet des Trails, Conventions, etc., de tous lesEtats 
de l'Amfirique Latine depuis l'Ann^e 1493 jusqu'a Nos Jours (1862-1869) ; 
Dictionnaire du Droit international public et prive" (2 vols., 1885); Dic- 
tionnaire manuel de la Diplomatie et du droit international public 
et priv6 (1885). 

It is not without interest to note that Calvo began his career as a 
publicist, in 1862, by a Spanish translation of Wheaton. 

The mere enumeration of these works shows the industry and range 
of the distinguished author, and while it cannot be said that any or all of 
his works are likely to become classics of the science, they are all sound, 
solid and learned contributions. Industry was his great gift, and what 
industry could accomplish, he did. He carefully examined a doctrine in 
the light of its history and origin; he cited the literature on the subject 
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and stopped. It was not his to build a permanent structure of his own 
from the materials amassed by his industry and perseverance. He 
was a master mechanic; he was neither a thinker nor an artist. He was, 
however, a learned writer and his works will keep his name green for 
many a day. 

The Calvo doctrine, elsewhere described, is likely to prove his most 
individual contribution to the profession of his choice. 

THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE 

Mr. Lecky declared nationality to be the miracle of the nineteenth 
century; were he alive he might suggest that the twentieth century 
opens an era of expansion. But mankind has always lived in an age 
of expansion. Asia expanded into Europe, that is overran Europe; 
Europe expanded into America, and it is popularly believed that but 
for the Monroe doctrine and the danger of its enforcement goodly tracts 
of America would be under foreign dominion instead of enjoying the 
blessings of self-government. Be that as it may, Europe is not seeking to 
colonize the western world — but is expanding at present into Africa. 
Great Britain is comfortably seated in Egypt in the somewhat amusing 
attitude of schoolmaster, and it is safe to say that the Egyptian will have 
taken many a post-graduate course before England evacuates the valley 
of the Nile and the highway to India. The European powers have par- 
celed out the choice bits of darker Africa and are introducing civiliza- 
tion at the expense of the native. 

France has expanded in the Far East and in various parts of Africa, 
but devotes herself assiduously to her immediate neighbors as it were. 
Algiers has long since renounced the way of the Corsair and has settled 
down into an orderly department of the French republic. Tunis enjoys 
the luxury of a French protectorate since 1881. A glance at the map 
will show how advantageous the possession of Morocco would be to 
France for it would consolidate her African domain giving geographical 
unity to her colonial empire as well as enabling the republic to share 
with Spain and Great Britain the entrance to the Mediterranean. Leav- 
ing out the question of territorial expansion, which would be in itself 
determinative, the annexation of Morocco would be of importance 
to France, for Morocco is a bad neighbor and the lawless land offers at 
once a basis of operation and an asylum for the disaffected in Algeria. 
Sedan shifted the balance of power in Europe and France is not free to 
pursue the conquest or indeed the slower process of absorption of Morocco 
as she once was before the madness of Louis Napoleon wrecked an empire 



